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CHAPTER IX. 


IN WHICH PHIL HAS A VISITOR AT THE 
CASTLE. 


ON’T you ride?”’ I asked, as the young 
lady stepped out of the road to allow 
my team to pass.. 
“No, I thank you,” she answered, with a 
smile and a blush. 


I did not then understand the absurdity of 
the invitation I extended to her. The wagon 
was simply a platform on wheels, with stakes. 
It had been built by old Matt, though the 
wheels had been brought from some town 
hundreds of miles down the river. It was the 
only vehicle on the place, and was_used.for 
4 carting wood and. hay, and forall the pur- 
poses of the farm.. It was not a suitable char- 
iot for.a civilized young lady, dressed as pret- 
tily as Miss Gracewood was. 

‘‘Did you know that the steamer you came 
in had gone?” I added. 

*“«Gone!” exclaimed she, with a start, and 
an expression of utter despair. 
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‘* She left half an hour ago.” 

‘*What shall I do!” cried she, so troubled 
that I felt very bad myself. ‘‘ The steamer 
cannot have gone without me.” 

‘*She went more than a half an hour ago,” 
Iadded. ‘I suppose they thought you were 
on board.” 

‘¢O, dear, what shall I do!” 

‘*She will come back after you when they 
find you have been left behind.” 

**Do you think they will?” 

‘To be sure they will.” 

‘*Why did she go so soon? They have 
‘always stopped three or four hours in a 
place.” 

**T suppose the boat had more business to 
do at other landings than here. She only 
stopped here for wood. She whistled and 
rang her bell half an hour before she started. 
Didn't you hear the whistle?” 

**I did hear it, but not the bell, which I 
supposed was the signal to call the passengers. 
It was such a pretty place in the forest that I 
enjoyed it very much, andI did not think of 
such a thing as the steamer starting for sev- 
eral hours. The boat whistles so much that I 
am used to it, and don’t heed it. What will 
become of me!” 

**T don’t think you need trouble yourself 
much about it. The steamer will come back 
as soon as they miss you,” I continued, very 
much moved when I saw the tears starting in 
her eyes. 

I’m afraid they won’t miss me.” 

‘*Why, certainly they will,” I protested, 
earnestly. ‘*Won’t you ride down to the 
landing?” 

She glanced at the dirty wagon. She ap- 
peared to be tired after her long walk, and the 
invitation was a temptation to her; but the 
character of the vehicle did not please her. I 
had put a clean box on the wagon to contain 
the small stores I had purchased. 

** You can sit on this,” I added, pointing to 
the box. 

*“T don’t think I can get into the wagon.” 

I jumped upon the ground, and placed the 
box near the vehicle, so that she could use it 
asastep. I did not understand the rules of 
gallantry well enough to offer to assist her 
when she really needed no assistance. She 
stepped upon the box, and, grasping one of 
the stakes, easily mounted the platform. I 
placed the box in the middle of the wagon, 
and she seated herself. I drove slowly to the 
landing-place, so that the motion of the rude 
vehicle might not disturb her. 

‘“T am afraid they won’t come back to- 
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night,” said she, as she strained her eyes in 
gazing up the river. 

‘Your friends on board would compel the 
captain to return; but he is a very good man, 
and I think he will be willing.” 

‘*But they may not miss me. There are 
very few passengers on board, and I-have a 
state-room all to myself. I have been in it 
half the time, reading, and they may think I 
am there.” 

‘¢ There will be another steamer along in a 
few days, and you can go in her.” 

“In a few days!” repeated she. 
can I do for two or three days?” 

‘*‘There’s Mr. Mellowtone,” I interposed, 
pointing to the pretty barge of my friend, who 
was returning to the castle as he had promised 
to do. 

‘And who is Mr. Mellowtone?” inquired 
my fair companion. 

I explained who he was; and by the time I 
had finished my description, we arrived at the 
landing. 

‘« There is no steamer to be seen,” said Miss 
Ella, sadly. 

‘+ But she will come back, I am sure, even if 
she has gone a hundred miles, when they dis- 
cover your absence,” I replied. 

“*T wish I could think so.” 

‘¢ You may depend upon it.” 

‘It is almost dark now.” 

‘“‘ The steamers run by night as well as by 
day, in this part of the river, when the water 
is as high as it is now.” 

She walked: down to the bank of the river, 
and continued to gaze earnestly up the stream, 
while I employed. myself in loading my goods. 
I did not think, when I bought the barrel of 
flour, that I was now alone, and two hundred 
pounds was more than I could lift from the 
ground to the body of the wagon. But in the 
backwoods every person is necessarily full of 
expedients. Taking a shovel from the shanty, 
which Matt had built as a shelter in stormy 
weather, I dug a couple of trenches into the 
slope of the hill, corresponding to the wheels, 
and then backed the wagon into them, until I 
had a height of less than a foot to overcome. 
Using a couple of sticks as skids, I easily 
rolled the barrel of flour upon the vehicle. 
After loading the other articles, I was ready to 
return to the castle. 

Miss Ella stood on the bank of the river, 
still watching for the steamer. It did not 
come, and I invited her to return with me. 
She was chilled with the cool air of the even- 
ing, and reluctantly consented. I made a seat 
for her on the wagon, and assured her I should 


** What 
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hear the whistle of the steamer when she re- 
turned. 

*“‘T am afraid she will not return,” said she 
again, very gloomily. 

‘© Of course she will. I doubt whether she 
will go any farther to-night than the fort, 
about twenty miles farther up the river,”’ I re- 
plied. ‘Your friends must have discovered 
your absence by this time.” 

‘‘No,” she replied, shaking her head; “ they 
will think I am in my state-room.” 

‘‘ Your mother is on board, I heard the cap- 
tain say.” 

‘¢ She is, and my aunt.” 

‘“‘T am sure your mother will discover your 
absence. She will want to see you before you 
go to bed.” 

“No.” 

I had no experience of domestic life among 
civilized people, but I had read in books, lent 
to me by Mr. Mellowtone, that parents and 
children were very affectionate. In the sto- 
ries, little girls always kissed their mothers, 
and said ‘“‘good night” after they repeated 
their prayers. I thought it would be very 


strange if Ella’s mother did not discover her 
absence till the next day. The young lady 
was very sad, and shook her head with so 
much significance, that I was afraid her 


mother was not kind to her, though I could 
hardly conceive of such a thing. 

‘Do you live here all alone?” she asked, 
after a silence of a few moments, as though 
she wished to turn my attention away from a 
disagreeable subject. 

“T am all alone now, though it is only 
four days since the old man with whom I lived 
was killed by the Indians.”’ 

‘‘By the Indians!” exclaimed Miss Ella, 
with a look of terror. 

I repeated the story of the attack of the In- 
dians, but I did not wish to alarm her, and 
refrained from saying that we expected an- 
other visit from them soon. I had heard 
nothing from Kit Cruncher since he departed, 
and I concluded that there was no present 
danger. My fair companion sympathized 
with me in the loss I had sustained, and 
asked me a great many questions in regard to 
my life in the woods. I told her how I hap- 
pened to be there, and I think she forgot all 
about herself for the time, she was so inter- 
ested in my eventful career. 

We arrived at the castle, and I found a good 
fire blazing in the room, but I did not see Mr. 
Mellowtone, though he had lighted it. ‘I con- 
ducted Miss Gracewood into our rude house, 
and gave Her a seat before the fire. Unhitch- 
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ing my horses, I went to the barn with them. 
While I was feeding them for the night, Mr. 
Mellowtone came in. r 

*¢T have been out into the woods,” said he; 
‘but I see no signs of any Indians.” 

**T don’t think there are any very near us,” I 
replied. ‘If there were, Kit Cruncher would 
return, and let us know of their approach. I 
have some company in the castle, Mr. Mel- 
lowtone.”” 

‘* Company?” 

‘Yes; a young lady.” 

** Is it possible! ” 

**She was left by the steamer. She had 
been to walk in the forest, and did not heed 
the whistle.” 

“This is not a very good place for ladies. 
We are liable to receive a visit from the In- 
dians at any time.” 

“Don’t say anything to her about it. It 
would only frighten her, and she is uncom- 
fortable enough now,” I suggested, as I led 
the way towards the house. 

‘¢Stop a minute, Phil Farringford,” inter- 
posed Mr. Mellowtone. ‘I think I will ‘not 
see your visitor.” 

**Not see her!” I exclaimed, astonished 
that one who had hardly seen a lady for years 
should desire to avoid one, especially a young 
lady of twelve. 

* “No; I think not.” 

‘¢ But she is young, and very pretty.” 

‘*So much the worse. It would revive old 
associations in my mind which are not pleas- 
ant. I will tell you more about that another 
time. But the steamer will return for the 
young lady — will it not?” 

“Of course it will; but she thinks her 
friends in the boat will not discover her ab- 
sence before morning, for she occupied a state- 
room alone.” 

““If the boat comes in the night, we shall 
hear her whistle. You and I can sleep in the 
block house, and your visitor can have the . 
castle all to herself.” 

* Very well.” 

‘Now go and attend to her wants, and I 
will smoke my pipe in the field. It would not 
be polite to smoke in the presence of a lady,” 
continued Mr. Mellowtone, as he left me. 

He disappeared behind the building, leaving 
the aroma of his pipe after him. I thought 
his conduct was very strange; but then I had 
always regarded him asa singular man. He 
had never gone to the landing when asteamer 
arrived. If he wanted any stores, or wished 
to send to St. Louis for anything. he’ al- 
ways commissioned Matt or me to do ‘his 
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business for him. He had never whispered 
a word in my hearing in regard to his past 
history, though he took a great interest in 
me. 

I went into the castle, and found that Miss 
Ella was as comfortable as the circumstances 
would permit. I put some pitch wood on the 
fire, which made the room light enough to 
enable one to read in any part of it. I 
prepared some supper, of which she ate very 
sparingly, though when, like an accomplished 
housekeeper, I apologized for the fare, she de- 
clared that it was very good. 

I had to unload the wagon; but the barrel 
of flour was still too much for me, and I asked 
Mr. Mellowtone to help me, and he came to the 
front of the castle for that purpose. I lighted 
a pitch-wood torch, and went out. Miss Ella 
followed me, and insisted upon holding the 
torch, when I began to thrust one end of it 
into the ground. Mr. Mellowtone could not 
help seeing her; and when I was ready to 
roll down the barrel of flour on the skids, I 
saw that he was gazing at her very intently. 

‘* What is this young lady’s name, Phil Far- 
ringford,” he asked, in a low tone. 

** Ella Gracewood,” I replied. 

**My daughter!” exclaimed he, with deep 
emotion, as he sprang towards her. 


CHAPTER X. 


IN WHICH PHIL VISITS PARADISE, AND FIRES 
AT AN INDIAN. 


— raised the torch, and gazed earnestly 
into the face of Mr. Mellowtone. 

‘*Father!” exclaimed she, springing into 
his arms. 

I took the torch from her hand, utterly con- 
founded by the scene. I could not see how 
Mr. Mellowtone could be the father of Miss 
Gracewood, for I knew enough of the customs 
of society to be aware that the daughter bore 
the parent’s name. They wept and sobbed in 
each other’s arms, and I was so touched that I 
could not help crying, too. 

** You are but little changed, Ella,” said the 
father. ‘Only a little taller.” 

He stepped back and gazed at her, as if to 
note the change which time had wrought in 
her. 

**And you don’t look any older than when 
we parted; how well I remember it!” replied 
Ella, her pretty face lighted up with joy. 
“Only your clothes are different.” 

Mr. Mellowtone wore the costume of the 
woods —a blue hunting-shirt, or frock, over 
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pants stuffed into the tops of his boots, with a 
felt hat. 

‘*T suppose, if I wore my black clothes, 
you would see no change at all in me,” re- 
plied the father. ‘‘ But I will help you unload 
your flour, Phil Farringford.” 

‘*T am in no hurry,” I answered. 

** Let us do it at once.” 

I handed the torch to Ella again, and we 
rolled the heavy barrel to the ground. 

‘* How funny it looks to see you doing such 
work, father!” said she, laughing. 

‘*But I am my own cook and my own ser- 
vant. I chop my own wood, and shoot my 
own dinner. You shall go to my island home 
to-morrow, and I think we shall be very hap- 
py there.” , 

‘You needn’t do anything more, Mr. Mel- 
lowtone,” I interposed, when he was going to 
help unload the rest of the goods. ‘‘ You 
can go into the house, and talk with your 
daughter.” 

‘¢ Why do you call him Mr. Mellowtone?” 
asked Ella. ‘That is not his name.” 

“It is the name by which I am known here 
in the forest,” added he. 

‘¢ But your name is Henry Gracewood.” 

‘* And you may call me so, Phil Farring- 
ford, in future,” said Mr. Mellowtone. ‘‘ My 
own name sounds strange to me now. I 
changed it to escape impertinent questions 
which might possibly be put to me.” 

Father and daughter entered the castle, and 
seated themselves before the blazing fire. I 
rolled the barrel of flour into the store-room, 
between the house and the barn. Disposing 
of the rest of the articles I had bought in 
their proper places, my work was finished for 
the night. 

‘*T will go to the block house now, Mr. 
Gracewood,” I remarked, not wishing to in- 
trude myself upon the happy father and child 
in the castle. 

**No, Phil Farringford,” replied he; ‘I 
shall have no secrets from you after this, for 
you have learned enough to make you desire 
to know more.” 

*¢ I don’t wish to intrude, sir.” 

Sit down, Phil Farringford. Now Matt 
Rockwood is gone, I shall regard you both as 
my children,” continued Mr. Gracewood, with 
more sprightliness than I had ever seen him 
exhibit before. 

I put some more pitch wood on the fire, and 
seated myself opposite the father and daugh- 
ter, where I could see the glowing faces of 
both. 

“‘Now, Ella, tell me how youehappen to 
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be so far from St. Louis,” said Mr. Grace- 
wood. 

‘* We were going to Portland, Oregon. Mr. 
Sparkley failed in business, and lost all his 
property,” replied she. 

“Mr. Sparkley is my brother-in-law, Phil,” 
added Mr. Gracewood. ‘‘ And you are going 
with him, Ella?” 

“Yes; Mr. Sparkley has a good chance to 
go into business there.” 

‘* Is your — is your mother with him?” asked 
Mr. Gracewood, with some embarrassment. 

‘6 She is.” + os 

I was not a little puzzled by what I heard. 
My good friend spoke of the mother of Ella, 
and I knew that she was his daughter. The 
mother, therefore, was his wife, as I reasoned 
out the problem; but I could not understand 
how he happeried to be living in the back- 
woods, away from her and his child. Mr. 
Gracewood was silent for a time, and I began 
to realize that there was something unpleasant 
in his family relations, though the matter was 
incomprehensible to me. 

‘*T suppose your mother does not speak very 
kindly of me,” said the father, at last, with 
considerable emotion. 

“‘T never heard her speak an unkind word 
of you, father,” replied Ella, promptly; and 
at the same time her eyes filled with tears. 

‘¢T am glad to hear that.” 

“Tt is true, father,” ‘added the daughter, 
wiping the tears from her eyes. 

“Don't cry, Ella; all may yet be well. Per- 
haps I was to blame, in part.” 

‘“ You will see mother when she comes back 
in the steamer — won’t you, father?” pleaded 
she. 

‘¢ She may not wish to see me.” 

‘*T know she will be glad to see you.” 

Mr. Gracewood was moody and agitated 
again. I saw that he was struggling with his 
feelings, and I hoped that the gentle words of 
his daughter would lead to a reconciliation. 
She seemed like an angel of peace to me, as 
she threw oil upon the troubled waters. But 
I felt like an intruder in such a scene, and I 
left the castle on the pretence of attending to 
the horses. I did not return, feeling that I 
was not needed in such an interview. I made 
up a bed in the block house, and was about to 
turn in, when Mr. Gracewood joined me. He 
told me he had attended to all the wants of his 
daughter, and that she would sleep in the 
castle. 

‘‘T know you were astonished at what you 
heard, Phil Farringford,” said he, as we lay 
down in the block house. 
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“*T was, sir, and I felt very bad when your 
daughter wept.” 

“TI am afraid, from what Ella says, that I 
am quite as much to blame as her mother. 
Indeed, I had begun to think before that the 
fault was not all on her side. When my father 
died, he left a handsome fortune, which was 
divided between my brother and myself. I 
was educated at one of the best colleges in the 
west, and intended to study the profession of 


law; but the death of my father placed suffi- 


cient wealth in my possession to enable me to 
live in luxury without any exertion. I was 
married, and for a few years lived very hap- 
pily. 

‘“‘T had always been very fond of fishing 
and hunting, and while in college I spent all 
my vacations in camp, on the prairie or in the 
forest. After I was graduated, I used to de- 
vote two or three months of the year to these 
pursuits. When I was married, I was not 
willing to forego this luxury, — for such it was 
to me, — and without going into the painful 
details, this subject became a source of differ- 
ence between us. I thought my wife was un- 
reasonable, and she thought the same of me. 
Six years ago she told me, if I went on my usual 
excursion, she would leave me, never to re- 
turn. I could not believe she was in earnest. 
I had reduced the period of my absence to six 


weeks, and when I returned I found my house 
closed. Mrs. Gracewood was at the residence 


of her brother, Mr. Sparkley. I sent her a 
note, informing her of my return. 

‘¢She wrote me in reply, that if I would 
promise to abandon my annual hunting trip, 
or take her with me, she would come back. I 
replied that I would travel with her wherever 
she desired to go, and at any time except in 
June and July, and that a woman was out of 
place in a camp of hunters. She positively 
refused to return or to see me on any other 
than her own conditions. I met Ella every 
week at my own house, where she came in 
charge of a servant. Neither of us would 
yield, and life was misery to me. The next 
spring I placed all my property in the hands 
of my brother, with instructions to pay my 
wife an annuity of three thousand dollars a 
year, and made a will in favor of my child. 

‘“‘T had been to this region before, and 
hunted upon the island where I nowlive. To 
me it was a paradise, and I determined to 
spend the rest of my days there. I felt that I 
had been robbed of all the joys of existence 
in the love of my wife and child. Taking the 
materials for my house, furniture, a piano, 


and my library, with a plentiful supply of 
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stores, I came up the river in a steamer, and 
have lived here ever since.” 

‘*But didn’t you wish to see your daugh- 
ter?” I asked. 

‘*Very much; but I was afraid that the 
sight of her would break down my resolution, 
and induce me to yield the point for which I 
hadcontended. A kind Providence seems to 
have sent my child to me, to open and warm 
my heart.” 

“Do you still think you were right?” I 
asked. 

‘I do; my annual hunt was life and strength 
to me for the whole year. I thought my wife’s 
objections were unkind and unreasonable; but 
I believe now, since I have seen Ella, that my 
manner was not conciliatory; that I was arbi- 
trary in my refusal. Perhaps, if I had been 
kind and gentle, and taken the pains to con- 
vince her that my health required the recrea- 
tion, she would have withdrawn her objec- 
tions. Quarrels, Phil Farringford, oftener 
result from the manner of the persons con- 
cerned than from irreconcilable differences.” 

I went to sleep, but I think it was a long 
night to Mr. Gracewood. When I waked, he 
had left the block house; but I found him with 
Ella, at sunrise, on the bank of the river. He 
had called her up, and was going to start at 
that early hour for Paradise, as he called: his 
island. He invited me to go up as soon as I 
could, declaring that there was no danger 
from the Indians so long as Kit did not re- 
turn. I was sorry to lose my pretty visitor so 
soon; but she was as impatient to see the 
home of her father as he was to have her 
do so. 

I watched the beautiful boat. as Mr. Grace- 
wood pulled up the stream; but I trembled 
when I considered the danger of losing my 
neighbors, for Ella would not think of remain- 
ing long in such a lonely region. I took care 
of the horses, and turned them out to feed on 
the new grass, believing that they would be 
better able to take care of themselves in my 
absence if the Indians visited the clearing. 
After breakfast, I walked down to the landing, 
where I had a boat, as starting from there 
would save me the labor of paddling a mile 
against the current. I soon reached the isl- 
and, and landed upon the lower end. I had 
taken my rifle with me, so as to bring down 
any game I happened to see. 

As I walked up the slope of the hill, I dis- 
covered in the water, on the north side of the 
island, a couple of Indian dugouts. I was 
alarmed, and hastened with all speed to the 
house of my good friend. I heard the music 
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of his piano, and was assured that the Indians 
had not yet done any mischief. I went up to 
the door, which was wide open. Mr. Grace- 
wood sat at the instrument, with his pipe in 
his mouth, inspired by the melody he was pro- 
ducing. At the same instant, I perceived the 
head of an Indian at a window behind the 
pianist. I saw him raise a rifle, as if to take 
aim. As quick as my own thoughts, I elevated 
my own piece and fired. : 
(TO BE CONTINUED.} 


THE STORY OF A VIOLET. 
BY HALEY MAY. 


ie was on a bright, smiling April morning 
that I first opened my blue eyes upon the 
earth. My home was on the sunny side of a 
hill; and, as I peeped up from my bed of 
mossy green, I found that I was not alone, 
for several little companions were blooming 
around me. A gentle south wind kissed my 
cheek, a little babbling brook ran murmuringly 
by just below me, the merry birds were twitter- 
ing on évery hand, and an oriole, with its 
golden plumage, was sweetly singing on a 
neighboring elm. 

‘*¢ How beautiful is life!” I exclaimed to my 
companions, as I drank in the glories of this 
bright spring morning. 

‘¢ True,” said my nearest neighbor, whose.‘ 
drooping petals told me that this was not her 
first morning upon earth, and that she was 
fast fading away. ‘‘ Yes, life zs beautiful; but 
you must wisely improve and enjoy it while 
you may; for what is life? ‘It is even as a 
vapor that appeareth for a little time, and 
then vanisheth away.’ This is as true of 
flowers as of man.” 

A wise saying for a little violet, but never- 
theless true. 

Scarcely had my neighbor made this re- 
mark, when I heard a sweet voice, softly sing- 
ing, — 

** Flowers, wildwood flowers, 
In a sheltered dell they grew,” 


and I soon saw a beautiful little girl come 
tripping along. Her tiny straw hat rested on 
a bed of sunny curls that almost hid her 
bright blue eyes peeping out from beneath. 
Her teeth, as she sang, looked like two rows 
of pearls framed in lips of coral, and the fresh 
morning air had kissed bright roses into her 
cheeks. On her arm hung a basket, nearly 
filled:with anemones and violets. I felt, as I 
looked upon this sweet child, that I would like 
to nestle in that basket, and be tenderly cared 
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for by her. But the little brook babbled be- 
tween us, and I had no hope that she would 
find me in my bed of green. 

So beautiful did this little girl seem to me, I 
think my eyes must have shone very brightly 
with delight as I gazed upon her; for she sud- 
derily caught sight of me, and exclaimed, “O, 
what a beautiful violet!” and, in a trice, her 
little feet, already wet with dew, had leaped 
the brook, and her sweet breath, instead of the 
south wind, now fanned my cheek. I think I 
must have been larger and more beautiful 
than my companions, for she plucked me very 
tenderly, saying, ‘‘I shall take you home care- 
fully for my dear sick mamma.” And she 
made a place for me in her basket, by the side 
of a bunch of lovely little anemones, and 
then, without gathering any of my compan- 
ions, she again leaped the brook, and started 
for home, singing as she went, — 

“‘T hurried along, and I chanced to spy 
A sweet little violet, with its bright blue eye.”’ 
Then her voice was suddenly hushed, and 
looking down sadly upon me, she said, — 

**O, little violet, mamma’s favorite flower, I 
know your sweet fragrance will cheer her! 
She has often told me that the beautiful flow- 
ers were tokens of God’s love for his children, 
and she has told me so much about her favor- 
ites — ‘ stars of earth,’ as she calls you. She 
says one can scarcely go where the little vio- 
lets are not found. And she told me that 
Humboldt — a great man that you and I know 
not much about, I guess — says that he gath- 
ered violets on the sides of the lofty Andes, 
and in the valleys of the Amazon, and that 
at the base of the ice-capped Alps the sweet 
violet is modestly blooming. I think you 
must feel quite proud to be aviolet. Can you 
talk, little violet? Do flowers pray? If so, 
will you, too, ask God to care for my dear 
mamma?” 

I longed to reply to her, but I could not say 
anything that she could understand; so I 
looked up as brightly and hopefully as I could, 
and I think my face cheered her, for she ex- 
claimed, — 

“OQ, it seems as though the angels were 
smiling at me through your face, dear violet! 
and I feel sure that God will .hear my prayer, 
and spare my dear mamma.” 

We soon came in sight of a white cottage, 
nearly hidden by elms, and, as we reached the 
gate, a gentleman stood there watching the 
coming of his darling; and stooping to kiss 
her bright lips, his eyes fell upon her basket 
of flowers, and, strangely enough, I at once 
attracted his attention. 
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“ Has my little pet been among the haunts 
of the fairies to find such a beautiful violet?’’ 
asked he. ° 

‘‘ Not among the fairies, papa. I think God 
grew this beautiful violet expressly for mamma, 
as a token of his love for her; and it seemed to 
me that when I prayed him to spare mamma, 
his angels smiled at me through its happy 
little face.” 

** Precious child! Why may not God’s an- 
gels speak to such little ones through his 
flowers? sweet ministers of the tenderest truths 
and holiest hopes? At all events, we will be- 
lieve in its hopeful face, for mamma is much 
better this morning, and is impatiently wait- 
ing to see her little daughter.” 

Lillie, whose mamma, it seemed, had been 
too sick to notice her for several days, hastened 
with her little basket of flowers to her sick 
room, which she quietly entered, and placing 
her basket upon the stand, forgot us for a time, 
so delighted was she to see her mother so 
much better—able once more to fold her 
daughter in her arms as she gave her her 
good-morning kiss. But her thoughts soon 
returned to her flowers, and taking me up 
carefully, she gave me to her mamma, telling 
her all her thoughts concerning me; how 
much more lovely I was than all the violets 
that bloomed around me, and how sure she 
felt that I grew purposely for her. 

Her mother smiled sweetly and lovingly 
upon her darling, and thanked her again and 
again for this little favorite, telling her that 
she should carefully treasure this little mes- 
senger of hope, and token of a child’s pure 
love. 

The other flowers were prettily arranged in 
a bouquet, and set on the mantel, while I was 
put in a tiny silver vase, and placed on the 
stand near Mrs. Lee’s bed. 

I asked a little sprig of evergreen, which 
lay on the stand near me, if Mrs. Lee had 
been very ill, and learned that for three days 
the doctor had had but little hope of her re- 
covery, but that she was much more comfort- 
able this morning. Just then the doctor came 
in, and was delighted to find his patient so 
much better. He told Mr. Lee that the crisis 
was passed, and that with care Mrs. Lee would 
soon be well again. 

Lillie, who was eagerly listening to the doc- 
tor’s words, all unnoticed by him, looked 
gratefully at me, and, stealing up behind the 
stand, bent her sunny head down to me, and 
whispered, ‘‘ Precious little violet!” I think 
she in some way connected her mamma’s re- 





covery with me, and it was pleasing to me to 
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feel that I had not budded and ‘bloomed in 
vain, but that such a blessed mission as 
cheering the heart of a little child had been 
mine. 

I remained a day or two in the little vase, 
witnessing the love and tenderness which ex- 
isted between Lillie’s parents and herself, 
marking how thoughtful she was, for a child, 
of her mother's comfort, seeming to anticipate 
her wishes, and yet careful not to annoy or 
wotry. I wonder if all little girls are as 
thoughtful as Lillie? I fear not. 

At length, just as I was beginning to droop, 
Mrs, Lee, wishing to preserve me, pressed me 
carefully between the leaves of her Testament; 
and as she was smoothing out my petals, she 
looked upon the page on which I rested, and 
read, — 

‘* Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the king- 
dom of heaven. And He took them up in his 
arms, put his hands upon them, and blessed 
them.” 

As I looked at Lillie, who stood near by, it 
seemed as though the golden glory of that 
blessing-crowned head shone upon me, and I 
wondered not that Christ blessed such ones as 
she. 

Shut up between the leaves of this book, I 
was no longer able to see all that took place 
about me. Frequently, when Mrs. Lee was 
reading, she would open to the place where I 
was; and it always seemed as though a ten- 
derer light shone in her eyes when she looked 
upon me, as if I brought back memories of a 
loving, trusting child. 

Years passed on, and only now and then 
did I catch a glimpse of Lillie. She was rap- 
idly growing from childhood into girlhood — 
more beautiful, if possible, than when I first 
saw her on that bright April morning. 

One morning, Mrs. Lee having taken her 
Testament into the sitting-room, I heard Lil- 
lie and her mother talking of the school ex- 
hibition which was to take place that day, and 
I soon gleaned that this was Lillie’s graduating 
day, and that they were awaiting the carriage 
that was to take them to the school. I was 
just lamenting that I was a poor, pressed 
flower, shut up between the leaves of a book, 
and so debarred the pleasure of looking upon 
Lillie, when she came and lifted up the Testa- 
ment, and opened the book to where I was. I 
know she said something about the dear vio- 
let she plucked so many years ago, but I did 
not disten to her, so eagerly was I improving 
the moment in looking upon her. She was 
dressed in a simple white muslin, her golden 
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curls bound back with a band of blue ribbon, 
and a single white rose-bud in her hair. She 
wore no other ornament save this simple bud, 
and yet how beautiful she was! I could have 
gazed upon her forever; but the carriage came, 
and she quickly closed the book. I had seen 
her, however, and was satisfied. 

Not long after this, I learned from a con- 
versation which I overheard between Lillie 
and her mother, that preparations were being 
made for her to attend a young ladies’ semi- 
nary. And soon I missed her merry, laughter- 
loving voice, and knew that she had gone. 

Three years passed quickly away; but dur- 
ing that time I was often cheered by the sound 
of Lillie’s voice, and once or twice caught a . 
glimpse of her sweet face, still as beautiful, 
but more womanly. 

One morning, soon after Lillie’s return from 
the seminary, as she and Mrs. Lee sat sewing, 
conversing together in low tones, I heard Lil- 
lie telling her mother of ‘‘ Walter,” in tones 
so gentle, so tremulous, so loving, I felt he 
must be very dear to her. And from what I 
heard, I knew Lillie was confiding in her 
mother, opening to her, in loving trust, the 
inner sanctuaries of her young heart. Ah, if 
all daughters would do this, there would be 
far less misery in the world! 


And now, with Lillie at home once more, 
the house was gay enough. She had many 
friends, and there was scarcely a day that I did 
not hear the sound of gayety and merriment; 
and for hours would I listen to the sweet 
strains of music that would steal up to me 


from the drawing-room below. There were 
many fine performers; but I knew Lillie’s 
touch and bird-like voice, and always listened 
eagerly for her. Sometimes I would hear a 
rich, clear tenor mingling with hers, and then 
would know that Walter was by her side. 

By and by there was less gayety; but all 
seemed very busy, andI learned that my once 
little Lillie was soon to become a bride. 

The marriage ceremony was performed on a 
sweet June day, when the earth itself seemed 
clothed in its bridal robes. I hoped to be for- 
tunate enough to see the bride, but this time 
I was disappointed. Nevertheless, I know 
how much, in her white dress, her delicate 
illusion veil, and orange blossoms, and her 
pearls — Walter’s gift — she must have looked 
like the pure Lillie that she was. 

Lillie’s home was now in a distant city, and 
her parents having spent the holidays with 
her, more than a year passed ere she came to 
her old home. 

It was on a golden October morning that 
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Mrs. Lee expected her daughter; and, as she 
sat by the window awaiting her arrival, she 
took up her little Testament, and opened to 
the tenth chapter of Mark. She had read but 
a few words, when the rumbling of wheels 
was heard, and she hastily put her book on 
the table—to my joy and delight, neglecting 
to close it. 

I listened once more for Lillie’s voice, and 
while doing so I heard the queerest, strangest 
little cry imaginable; and then such a con- 
fusion of tongues! from the babel of which I 
could catch, ‘*O, you splendid!” ‘‘ Mamma,” 
‘‘Baby,” ‘* Gandma,” ‘“ Precious darling!” 
&c., and then, little violet though I was, I 
divined the secret of the whole matter. 

Just here the door opened, and Mrs. Lee 
came in, bringing what seemed to me a bundle 
of flannel, embroidery, and muslin, which 
Lillie, who followed closely behind, soon be- 
gan tounroll. I quickly espied two little pink 
feet, that looked, for all the world, like two 
beautiful sea shells I had seen in Mr. Lee’s 
cabinet. Then the bundle was set upright, 
and two fat, chubby, dimpled hands were 
brought to light; and then such a funny little 
face as I saw! It seemed to me that it was 
‘all cheeks. I had never seen a little baby be- 
fore, but I do not believe there was ever such 
acunning little plump baby as this. I am 
sure its face was as broad as it was long, and 
its blue eyes peeped out like two bright stars. 
The little robin-mouth was all puckered up, 
and such a cooing I never heard! I didn’t 
wonder that Mrs. Lee and Lillie covered its 
velvet cheeks and dimpled neck and shoulders 
with kisses. 

After a little time, baby, weary, I suppose, 
from travelling, began to wink her blue eyes, 
and then stretch them wide open in a funny 
way, then wink and wink again, until soon 
she fell fast asleep in Lillie’s arms. 

As Lillie turned back from the bed upon 
which she had placed her baby, she noticed 
the open Testament on the table, and looked 
upon me with a dewy light in her sweet blue 
eyes. Her face, now stamped with the glori- 
ous seal of motherhood, appeared more lovely 
than ever. 

‘‘ Mother,” said she, ‘‘ we have named our 
baby Violet. Somehow, it seems to me, that 
with her little hopeful face and violet eyes, 
that name belongs to her. You often told 
me, when a child, that flowers were tokens of 
God’s love for his children. Our little im- 
mortal flower is a priceless gift of love from 
God to us; and we have named her Violet, — 
little child of hope, — praying and believing 
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that God will crown her life with peace and 
blessing.” : 

So they have another Violet now to love, 
far more precious than I couldever be. Well, 


I know that often, as they look into her sweet 
face. as they speak her name in tones of love, 
they will cherish tender memories of me; and 
so I am happy and content. 


A PRISON SKETOH. 


During the past summer a staging was 
erected around the cupola which surmounts 
the main building of the Massachusetts State 
Prison, for the purpose of making some re- 
pairs. Passing through the yard one morn- 
ing, the warden was accosted by one of the 
convicts as follows: ‘‘ Mr. Warden, I would 
like to ask a favor of you, if I thought it 
would be granted.” Mr. Haynes replied, that 
if it was a proper one, he would be happy to 
grant it. The convict continued, ‘‘I have 
been confined in this prison almost twenty- 
two years. During that time I have not been 
outside, or looked over these walls. I would 
like, if you would allow me, to go upon that 
staging ” — pointing to the cupola — “ and 
look out upon the world once more.” ‘‘Cer- 
tainly,” the warden said; ‘‘ and I will loan you 
a field-glass to assist your vision.” This man 
was born beneath the shadow of Harvard 
College, and always lived in Cambridge. He 
was a wild boy, and gave his family much 
trouble; he became a great drunkard, and 
was frequently an inmate of the House of 
Correction in consequence. On being dis- 
charged from that institution, after serving a 
sentence of six months, on a complaint made 
by his mother, he went deliberately, in the 
night time, and set fire to her house, which 
was entirely consumed, and his own brother 
perished in the flames. He was tried for the 
offence, convicted, and sentenced to be hanged 
—the penalty for arson at that time. His 
sentence was finally commuted by Governor 
Briggs to imprisonment for life in the State 
Prison. He was received at the prison on the 
4th of February, 1848, he being at that time 
thirty-six years old. 

During the above period, he had, as he 
remarked, never been outside, or looked over 
the walls; the extent of his vision had been 
confined to the four acres enclosed within 
those barriers. 

Says Mr. Haynes, in relating this story in 
his book, — Pictures of Prison Life, — 
‘“‘What changes had taken place, not only 
in this vicinity and our country, but through- 
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out the world, during the almost twenty-two 
years of his isolation! New governments have 
arisen, and old dynasties crumbled into dust. 

“Thousands have witnessed the wonderful 
acting — if acting it can be called — of Mr. Jef- 
ferson in Rip Van Winkle, and have wept and 
smiled, in turn, at his mystification on 
awaking from a supposed twenty years’ sleep; 
but here was a living reality — no fiction, but 
truth itself, which is so often the stranger of 
the two. 

‘‘James K. Polk was then president; the 
Mexican war had hardly terminated; the popu- 
latiog of the country has increased from twenty- 
one millions to nearly forty millions, and the 
number of states from thirty to thirty-seven. 
The riches of California had not been discov- 
ered. Clay, Webster, Calhoun, and Benton 
— those intellectual giants — were in the Sen- 
ate, and John Quincy Adams was battling for 
the right of petition in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Webster had not made his famous 
Seventh of March speech; Sims and Burns 
had not been marched down State Street, and 
returned into slavery through the united pow- 
er of the city and state—a most humiliating 
evidence of the then so-called Union senti- 
ment of Massachusetts, but which was so 
much more nobly exemplified during the late 
rebellion. p 

‘* The electric telegraph was in its infancy, 
the Atlantic cable not dreamed of. Since 
these gates closed upon him, the most gigan- 
tic rebellion ever inaugurated by man has 
been suppressed, the great question of the age 
solved, the shackles stricken from four million 
slaves, and the Declaration of Independence 
has become a living fact. 

‘*If the changes in the outside world have 
been great, they have not been less so within 
these walls. When he entered the prison it 
contained but three hundred and four cells, 
occupied by two hundred and eighty-eight in- 
mates; there are now six hundred and sixty- 
six cells, including the hospital, and the num- 
ber has reached six hundred. Since he crossed 
these thresholds, the massive doors have swung 
open and admitted three thousand four hun- 
dred and sixty-four convicts; two thousand 
three hundred and sixty-five have been dis- 
charged by expiration of sentence, five hun- 
dred and fifteen have been pardoned, and one 
hundred and twenty-four have died. Of the 
officers who were here when he came, two 
only remain. 

‘*We left our convict ascending to the 
cupola of the prison —an elevation of about 
one hundred and fifty feet, and: from which 





one of the finest views is obtained that ever 
the eye of man rested upon. On reaching 
the staging, he instinctively turned the glass 
towards his old home; before him were spread 
out the fields in which he played when a boy, 
the river where he bathed in summer and 
skated in winter—the scene of his joys, his 
pleasures, and his sorrows. Silently he di- 
rected his gaze to other points, once familiar. 
but now hardly to be recognized, and less in- 
teresting to him; but he very soon came back 
to the starting-point, and, after taking one 
long, lingering look, he closed the glass, and, 
drawing a deep sigh, in a trembling voice ex- 
claimed, ‘All changed, all changed!’ and, 
without uttering another word, descended, 
and entered upon his usual labor as quietly 
as though nothing had happened. What his 
thoughts were none can tell. Whatever they 
might momentarily have been upon that occa- 
sion, they were sure to revert to the great 
overshadowing one of all-—‘in prison for 
life.’” 

But there is a sequel to this story that does 
not appear in Mr. Haynes’s interesting book. 
On Fast Day, April 7, the warden invited a 
few friends to the prison to attend the regular 
services, and see the prisoners on one of their 
few days of recreation. A little time was 
agreeably passed in the pleasant (if anything 
connected with prison life can be called so) 
“octagon room,” from which radiate the mas- 
sive wings of the building, with their long 
rows of cells, and from which a clear view is 
always to be had of the different parts of the 
prison. This room is large and well lighted, 
and beautiful plants and orange trees give it 
an air of refinement and taste. A marked 
feature in theroom is a magnificent bronze 
chandelier of huge proportions, made by con- 
victs in one of the well-furnished shops at- 
tached to the prison. 

As the clock struck ten, Mr. Haynes led the 
way through grated doors, and up several short 
flights of solid stone steps, to the chapel, and 
soon the guests were seated on and around 
the platform. Presently the heavy clang of 
iron bolts was heard, and the convicts began 
to file in and take seats assigned to them. At 
regular intervals the great bolts and bars 
moved in their solid sockets; at regular inter- 
vals the sharp, iron-tongued echo sounded 
through the arched rooms; at regular inter- 
vals the rows of convicts marched in and took 
their seats, until the room was full. The 
scene was deeply impressive. Around the 
organ, on the side of the room opposite the 
platform, stood the choir of singers in prison 
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garb. Services began: reading the governor’s 
proclamation, prayer, reading the Scriptures, 
singing and remarks, occupied perhaps an 
hour. At last the warden rose, and instantly 
every eye was turned to him in the greatest 
earnestness. It was evident that the convicts 
would listen to him as to no one else. He 
talked pleasantly, confidentially, plainly with 
them, and ever and anon they would cheer 
him loudly. At last he told them that he 
had something in store for them of unusual 
character. One of their number was to be 
pardoned! A thrill passed over the crowd; 
the convicts leaned forward and looked with 
the intensest interest at the warden, and 
then at their comrades; anxiety, hope, fear 
seemed striving for the mastery, and their 
countenances changed as rapidly as the 
varied emotions rolled over their excited 
minds. Mr. Haynes waited a moment; the 
convicts and the spectators seemed equally 
interested; and as the intensity of feeling 
seemed culminating, and tears started to eyes 
long unused to weeping, the words came. 
“George Hunnewell, stand up.” And sucha 
cheer as rose from those six hundred convicts! 
George Hunnewell stood up, and another cheer 
rent the air, while the face of the pardoned 


man showed a conflict of varied emotions. |- 


Tears came to the relief of many a heart; the 
sunshine had reached their souls for a mo- 
ment; he who had been the longest there, — 
he who from the cupola had, only a little time 
before, turned sadly away from a scene he 
never expected to look upon again, — he was 
now a free man. The chaplain gave him 
good advice, and the warden asked those be- 
fore him, who had been born since George 
Hunnewell entered the prison, to rise, and 
one half the number rose! that is, one half 
of those in the prison are less than twenty- 
two and a half years of age! A sad truth, 
and a mighty warning to the young. 

In a distant state a home has been provided 
for the pardoned man, and the prayers of the 
good will follow him, that he may, the few 
remaining years of his life, be an honest and 
a useful citizen. 

After the services were concluded, the con- 
victs were allowed an hour of unrestricted in- 
tercourse in the yard. Some played at foot- 
ball, others gathered in little groups and 
talked; some sang, others danced to the music 
of the jewsharp; others walked about, lonely 
and sad, as if life had for them no pleasures, 
the future no hopes. In the kitchen an extra 
dinner was being prepared, for which there 
was an anxious waiting around the door. 
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At last we turned from the scene, passed 
through the ‘‘ octagon,” with its pleasant light 
and flowers, its perfect order and neatness, 
through the office, and into the world of sun- 
light and freedom; and never did the pure air 
of heaven seem sweeter, never did liberty 
seem dearer, never did sin and its penalties 
seem more sorrowful than then. 

Mr. Haynes’s Pictures of Prison Life has 
many touching sketches, but none that has a 
more pleasant ending than this. We give 
two pictures of the prison, one of the old 
building, and one of the building as it now 
stands, and from the cupola of this last, 
where the flag is flying, George Hunnewell 
looked out upon the world, and on Fast Day, 
from beneath that great dome, and from with- 
in those bolts and bars he went out a pardoned 
man, to begin life anew. 


TIDINGS. 


FEOM THE GERMAN OF COUNT AUERSPERG. 
BY MORITZ BRECHER. 


eS lord returns from knightly feats, 
And, riding, with his varlet meets. 

‘* Hallo, hallo, my man! speak out; 

From whence, and what art thou about?” 
‘*T roam to take the air, and try 
To find a lodging, by the by.” 

“To find a lodging dost thou roam? 

What is the matter, then, at home?” 
‘*No special news: your grace’s dog 
Lies dead and lifeless as a log!” 

‘¢ My greyhound lifeless as a log! 

What happened to my faithful dog?” 
“Your stallion kicked him ’gainst the rake, 
Then plunged and perished in the lake.” 

‘* My noble steed of world-wide fame! 

What ailed the beast, before so tame?” 

‘¢ The horse took fright, when, with a yell, 
Young master from the tower fell.” 
‘¢My son! but you have saved his life, 
And fondly nurses him my wife?” 
‘‘In heart’s despair my lady died 
When she young master’s corpse descried.” 

‘¢ And by such dread and cruel fate, 

Thou, rascal, leav’st the house and gate?” 
‘‘The house? Which may you mean, O sire? 
Yours is but ashes, coal, and mire! 

The litchguard fell asleep by night, 

Her hood and hair came near the light; 
One flare and glare were hall and stall, 
And burnt to death the servants all. 

God saved but one — me — to convey 

The news to you in a pleasant way.” 
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DO “COMING EVENTS OAST THEIR 
SHADOWS BEFORE” DOGS? 


N the 23d of May, 1856, the writer sailed 

from New York for Hamburg in the 
German vessel Nord America. Among the 
passengers was one named “ Bosen,”’ and he 
lived in the forecastle. He had been to seaa 
great many years, and had grown old and 
gray on the ocean. He was looked down to 
with great respect and veneration by all the 
sailors on board. This personage was none 
other than a noble watch-dog, whose history 
is somewhat remarkable. 

The first few years of his adventurous life 
were spent on board a German vessel that 
traded on the northern coast of Africa. But 
one day, when the vessel, which had so long 
been his home, was about to leave her wharf 
for another voyage, he leaped ashore, and 
no persuasion could induce him to go back. 
They sailed without him, and that ship was 
added to the long list of vessels that “left 
their ports and were never heard of more.” 

He next took up his abode on board a mail 
steamer that ran between Hamburg and Liv- 
erpool, and for ten years he never missed a 
trip. At the end of that time he went on 
shore and secreted himself until she started 
on what proved to be her last voyage, for she 
foundered in the midst of the North Sea, and 
many of her passengers were lost. When the 
mail steamer was fairly under way, Bosen 
came out from his hiding-place, and, running 
up and down the wharf in frorit of the Nord 
America, seemed to invite himself on board. 
At length he was noticed, and called on deck. 
Then he adopted the cook for his master, and 
from that time had been his constant com- 
panion for eleven successful voyages across 
the Atlantic. The steward remarked, ‘‘ When 
Bosen stays ashore, I shall.” 

It may have been foolish, but, after learn- 
ing these facts, the writer felt a degree of 
security on the treacherous deep which added 
much to the enjoyment of the passage. What 
became of Bosen is unknown; but it is to be 
hoped that, his voyage of life having ended, 
he arrived safe in that canine paradise where 
**Old Dog Tray,” *‘ Rab and his Friends,” and 
all good dogs, at last find rest. 


——_>——__—_ 


—— Louis XI. of France promoted a poor 
priest whom he found sleeping in the porch 
of achurch, that the proverb might be veri- 
fied, that to lucky men good fortune will 
come, even when they are asleep. JS 
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ORIGINAL DIALOGUE. 








SEEING A GHOST. 
BY UNA GR2EME. 


CHARACTERS. — Mrs. Mooney, @ sufersti- 
tious Woman in fantastic dress ; JIMMY and 
Mo.tty, ker Children ; Mr. GOODENOUGH, 
the Minister ; DoroTHyY WILDE, @ crazy 
Woman. 


Scene. — Mrs. Mooney sits in her kitchen 
_rocking and knitting. 


Mrs. Mooney. (Sings.) ‘‘ Far from mortal 
cares retreating.” (A frightened scream out- 
side.) Jim, Jim Mooney! Come right straight 
here to me. I'll give you the rapsydardies, 
you good-for-nothing, quarrelsome fellow! 
You’re fighting with Molly again! Come 
here, I say! You'll ketch it, if I get my 
hands holt of ye! (Another frightened 
scream.) I’m coming with a good stick! I'll 
see if I can’t make you behave! 


Jimmy and MOLty rush in and hide their faces 
in their mother’s gown. 

Fimmy and Molly. (Crying.) O, mother, 
mother! 

Mrs. M. Massy sakes alive! what’s the 
matter? Why don’t you speak? 

Fimmy. A. ghost! We seen a ghost! 
mother, mother! 

Mrs. M. O, Jimmy, where? 
comin’ this way? 

Molly. Right straight across the pasture. 

Mrs. M. (In great fear.) Don’t be fright- 
ened. How did it look? 

Fimmy. White. O, mother, let’s hide in 
the bedroom and fasten the door. 

Mrs. M. Ghosts can come right through 
doors. 

Molly. It kept a going just so. 
her arms.) 

Mrs. M. ’Twas a warnin’, children. 
afraid yer goin’ to die! 

Fimmy. O, mother, mother! 

Mrs. M. I had a warnin’ once before, when 
the old cow died. The rooster flew up on the 
window and crowed three times. I said it 
was a warnin’, and, sure enough, it warn’t 
more’n three weeks afore the cow died. 

(A knock at the door, renewed expressions 
of fear.) 

Fimmy. It’s a comin’, it’s a comin’! 

Mrs. M. (Very sternly.) Go right away. 
You've come to the wrong house. We don’t 
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want ter see any sich folks as you be here. 
Go ’way, I say. 
Enter Mr. GOODENOUGH. 

Mr. Goodenough. Now, sister Mooney, you 
don’t mean any such thing, I know. (Shakes 
hands.) I guess you didn’t know who it was. 

Mrs. M. Massy sakes alive! It’s the min- 
ister! How d’ye do, brother Goodenough? 
Glad to see you — of course, I alluz am; but 
you don’t know how you skeered me! Take 
achair. Jimmy, go right out and wash your 
face. Don’t you see it’s the minister? (Gzves 
him a box on his ear.) 

(A woman in white passes by an open door.) 

Fimmy. There it is! — the ghost! 

Mrs. M. O, brother Goodenough, it’s dread- 
ful times when ghosts walk about in broad 
daylight. You'll stay till Mr. Mooney comes 
home — won’t you? I know ghosts can’t harm 
good Christian people, but I rather not be 
left alone with ’em. 

Mr. G. Why, sister Mooney, you don’t be- 
lieve in ghosts — do you? 

Mrs. M. How can I help it, when I see ’em 
with my own eyes? An’ don’t the Bible say 
as how the dead come right out of their 
graves? 

Mr. G. I don’t think there is anything in 
the Bible to teach us superstitious fear. If 
our trust is always in the Lord, nothing can 
harm us or make us afraid; and generally 
it is cowardly fear that prevents people from 
searching out these mysterious visitations. 
With your permission I will investigate this 
ghostly vision. 

Mrs. M. Wal, I always shall believe in 
ghosts when I see ’em with my own eyes. 

Fimmy. So shall I. 

Mrs. M. Hold your tongue. 

Mr. G. (Going to the door.) Why, it’s 
poor crazy Dorothy. Come in, Dorothy. We 
are all friends here. 

Enter DoRoTHY. 

Dorothy. Call me not Dorothy, but Princess 
Dorothea. You are a stranger, and so have 
my gracious pardon. But, good Sir Knight, 
would you gallantly direct me to the castle? 
I have strayed farther than my wont, and 
greatly fear I have lost my way in these mazy 
paths. — (Aside.) He may be the king in 
disguise. — The fair Dor6éthea may perchance 
bestow her noble hand upon you, and endow 
you with her vast possessions. 

Mr. G. You are truly kind, good Dorothea, 
but I fear Mrs. Goodenough might have some 
trifling objections; but I will glad@y accom- 
pany you to your brother’s house, and pray 
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that your benighted mind may some day be 
free from all this darkness in eternal light. 

Dorothy. You are a goodly knight, and I 
will send my page to requite your kindness 
with gold and jewels. 

Mrs. M. Ym mortally ashamed, brother 
Goodenough, for being so scared of poor 
Dorothy. I remember when she was a beau- 
tiful girl, before her lover’s ship was lost at 
sea, which turned her head — 

Dorothy. You are right, madam. When 
my ship comes home I expect a large amount 
of gems, of which you shall have a share for 
your hospitality. 

Mr. G. Take my advice, sister Mooney, 
and whenever you see another ghost, search 
it out, and, my word for it, you will always 
find it as harmless as this one. 

[2xeunt Mr. GOODENOUGH and Dorothy. 

Dorothy. (Singing.) ‘‘ Here o’er the earth 
as a stranger I roam.” 

Mrs. M. Jim Mooney, you'll get the great- 
est trouncin’ you ever had in your life for 
telling such stories. 

Fimmy. (Retreating and grinning very 
broadly.) I knowed all the time ’twas Dot 
Wilde. 

Mrs. M. Wal, if I ain’t beat! Where’s 
them sticks? I feel it my bounden Christian 
duty to give that Jim an awful wallopin’! 
But next time I make such a fool of myself 
about ghosts, I’ll look round a little fust, and 
see what they’re made of. [Curtain falls. 


—\__>—__——_ 


—— WE are often easily deceived as to the 
direction from which a sound comes fo us. 
The art of the ventriloquist, who takes advan- 
tage of this, consists, we are told, in moving 
his lips as little as possible, while, after draw- 
ing a long breath, he speaks as he breathes it 
out, and diminishes the sound of his voice by 
the vocal organs of the throat. The old 
Greeks considered this art the work of de- 
mons; and in the middle ages the power of 
ventriloquism was thought to be a sure sign 
of satanic presence. 


—— Names are of some importance. Virgil, 
when a young man, formed a design of a na- 
tional poem; but being soon discouraged by 
the roughness of the old Roman names, he 
finally chose the wanderings of /£neas as his 
subject. 


—— Tue mode of praying with the face to 
the east was instituted by Pope Boniface IL., 
A. D. 532. J 
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ANSWERS. 


239. (Ewer in D) (Eve) (oars) S (hood) 
(bee in D) (fa) (tie) (gable) — Your endea- 
vors should be indefatigable. 240. Health is 
held above riches by wise (y’s) men. 241. 
Ape, aper, a pest. 242. Urn, earner, Ernest. 
243. Note, noter, noticed. 244. Prussia, be- 
cause of its Oder. 245. On his way to 
Brighton. 246. The Forth. 247. Those who 
live by Mersey. 248. Snowdon, 249. Rut- 
land. 250. Stoningham. 251. Henry W. 
Longfellow. 252. 1. Suwaroff. 2. Eugénie. 
3. Belshazzar. 4. Alfred. 5. Sobieski. 6. 
Trajan. 7. Isabella. 8. Aurelian. 9. Nim- 
rod — SEBASTIAN, FERDINAND. 253. Harps- 
well, 


254. SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 


FLORAL CHARADE. 


255. My first is a well-known florist, I am told; 

My second is a flower as yellow as gold; 

My third, in the north, an ornamental plant; 

My fourth from the hot-bed early transplant; 

My fifth is a native tree of our forest; 

My sixth is one of the pets of the florist; 

My seventh is a hardy annual flower small and 

sweet; 

My whole is a bedding plant that can’t be beat. 

Moss Rosg. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


460) NV nw 


Sam § 2iek 





OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 


257. My first is in wet, but not in dry; 
My second is in awkward, but not in sly; 
My third is in strong, but not in weak; 
My fourth is in high, but not in deep; 
My fifth is in single, but not in double; 
My sixth is in easiness, but not in trouble; 
My seventh is in glad, but not in sad; 
My eighth is in stern, but not in mad; 
My ninth is in one, but not in three; 
My tenth is in land, but not in sea; 
My whole is the name of a famous man. 
Cup CHARLIF. 


LaTIN SQUARE Worn. 


259. My first is Latin for care; my second 
is Latin for wife; my third is Latin for wheel; 
my fourth is Latin for altars. 

Triep & TRUE. 


ENIGMA. 


360. @ 1, 2; 3; .4;'5; 6,7, 8; 9; ‘10, 15 12; 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21,” said Jack, as he 
fell head first into the mess-room. We all 
laughed. ‘It will go 10, 19, 15, 4 with us in 
this 13, 7, 6,” said Tom; but it did not affect 
his appetite, for he quickly devoured his 2, 14, 
20, 21, and 11, 5, 12, 18, and 1, 3, 16, and drank 
two shares of 9, 8, 17. SPECs. 


261. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





PuzzLe. 


262. My whole is a river composed of four 
others.’ My four other rivers, in their regular 
order, spell my whole. My first river spells 
an article very useful in muddy weather. My 
first and second spells a girl’s nickname: My 
third arf fourth rivers spell the name of 4 
domestic animal. SANcHO PANZzA. 





OUR BOYS 








CCASIONALLY our friends send us 
specimens of their ‘* compositions,” 
which are always read with pleasure; the 
last is a description of the ‘‘ Moose,” by G., 
which shows care and study; and although 
we have not room for it, G. will find himself 
repaid for his trouble by the practice, for 
‘* practice makes perfect.” The same remarks 
will apply to Ranger. — The Ingoldsby Le- 
yends was a work quite celebrated at the time 
of its publication, and is now popular as an 
excellent specimen of a certain kind of hu- 
morous literature. 

William B. Clark, of Detroit, wants to buy 
stamps. Who has them to sell? — We have 
published an enigma similar to R. Rantor’s. 
— Paul Pry must not impute wrong motives; 
there is no partiality. He will find his enig- 
ma in print soon. — Friend Wolf’s poem is 
very creditable to him, but we fear we shall 
not have space for it. — Captain Brewster is 
A.— Pretty good, H. E. B., for first efforts, 
and neatly drawn. — George B. Murray, Box 
28, Poultney, Vt., wants to get rid of duplicate 
stamps; here is a chance for collectors. — Tot, 
A.— Saladin was a chivalrous and one of the 
most enlightened of the Saracen princes, sul- 
tan of Egypt and Syria, born 1137, died 1193. 
He has been much celebrated in history. 

Herbert and Huron will be acceptable as 
proposed. — Jack K. Nife wants to have de- 
linquent correspondents reminded of their 
short-comings. Those whom the coat fits 
will please put it on. — Susquehanna is a 
new friend, and is very welcome. — Ski’s 
“second-hand” is very good, and will appear 
after a while. — Pacific changes his address to 
Box 73, Toledo, O. His rebus is A.—De 
Morale’s questions will all be answered dur- 
ing the season. — The Loyal Union looks and 
reads well, and we wish it prosperity. — Specs 
sends a good little rebus. — Whirlwind’s letter 
is received, and his suggestion is under con- 
sideration. — How are you, Fat Boy? You 
and Red Head seem to drive a double team. 

Excelsior’s ‘‘etymological” is ingenious, 
but a little too “mixed.” — C. E. Hoyt must 


AND GIRLS. 
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try again. — Exeter says he is one of our 
nephews, and then hints that we do not know 
him. We will take him into our school as he 
desires, for his first lesson was well learned. 
— H. O. W.? yes. — Ariel, A. — Osceola, from 
this time henceforth, wishes to be known as 
Putnam Boy. — Ski improves wonderfully in 
drawing, and some of his head work will 
appear. —It seems natural to see the hand- 
writing of Specs & Dexter. — D. State starts 
well, but the rebus ends too easily; send an- 
other. — Shoo Fly has flown to the printer, 
but will not ‘‘bodder” him. — U. P. Ward is 
admitted to the family. — Will Our Boys and 
Girls be careful with their spelling? we do 
not like to see mistakes of this kind, and a 
little care will prevent them. 

‘* Home, sweet home,” was written by John 
Howard Payne, born in New York in 1792, 
and died while American consul at Tunis, in 
1852. — We know of no regular periodical de- 
voted to numismatics, but there are many 
(and generally expensive) books on coins; 
Cockney had better look into some good li- 
brary. — Grote’s History of Greece is a stan- 
dard work, but rather large for the use of boys. 
The Student’s Greece, published by Harper 
Brothers,.is good, and costs only two dollars. 
Felton’s Greece, published by Fields, Osgood 
& Co., is also excellent. 

In answer to G. Ander, we think No. 2 cor- 
rect; although we cannot tell what the man 
really did mean. The notice was doubtless 
intended as a warning, and not a request to 
the people to acquire knowledge. — Alert asks 
where are the ‘‘old” head workers? They 
must not give place entirely to the younger 
members of the family. —Jakey Jewsharp & 
Co. are under consideration; the rebus is 
well drawn. — Success to Young Enterprise; 
it looks well, reads well, and is well. — Tem- 
pest is A.— Friend Theis, pretty good, but 
you can do a little better, and so we will wait 
for the better one. — Welcome, Tot. 

Wisu CoRRESPONDENTS. — D. B. Nail, Mid- 
dletown, Butler Co., Ohio (curiosities). — 
Shoo Fly, Box 41, East Randolph, Mass. — 
Rialto, 225 Haines Street, Germantown, Pa. 
—F. Thompson, Box 166, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—John Sessions, Panama, Chautauqua Co., 
N. Y. (trapping). — Frank Landon, Niles, 
Mich. — Wilber Convers, 97 Lake Street, 
Cleveland, O. (drawing). — George S. Olm- 
stead, Box 19, Rye, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
(stamps). — Ichabod, Saugerties, N. Y.— 
Alfred Herold, south-east corner Longworth 
and John Streets, Cincinnati, O. — Harry 
Fox, Jr.,; 37 Seneca Street, Buffalo. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








A FEAST OF FLOWERS. 


| Benenden has an influence on the games, 
pastimes, and festivals of a people as well 
as on the style of their dress and buildings. 
The féte known as the Feast of Flowers, which 
the Abbé Huc witnessed at Kounboum, in 
Thibet, would certainly not be well adapted 
to Southern India or Central Africa. The 
flowers consisted of representations, secular 
and religious, in which all Asiatic nations 
appeared in their appropriate costumes, and 
in which the characters, dresses, landscapes, 
and decorations were made out of fresh butter. 

The Lamaserai, or Convent of Buddhist 
Priests of Kounboum, enjoys a great reputa- 
tion, and the worshippers of Buddha make 
pilgrimages to it from all parts of Tartary 
and Thibet, more especially at the season of 
the festivals; and the most famous of all these 
festivals is the feast of flowers. None but the 
first artists are employed in this work, and of 
these some twenty are kept at work for three 
months, in the most rigorous cold of winter, 
before the spectacle is ready. A chief, who 
furnishes the designs, presides over the work. 
First, the butter, to make .it firm, is well 
kneaded in water; the work of the modellers 
comes next, and then another company of 
artists undertake the coloring. 

The exhibition was in the evening: the 
flowers were placed in the open air before 
the, Buddhist temples, on light scaffoldings, 
and tastefully illuminated. ‘‘ The work really 
astonished us,” says the abbé; ‘‘we should 
never have imagined that in the midst of 
these deserts, and among a half-civilized 
people, there could have been found artists 
of such merit. There were bass-reliefs in 
colossal proportions, representing various 
scenes taken from the history of Buddhism. 
The figures were animated, the attitudes nat- 
ural, the costumes easy and graceful. At the 
first glance you could distinguish the kind 
and quality of texture meant to be repre- 
sented. The furs especially were admirable. 
The skins of the sheep, tiger, wolf, and other 
animals were so well executed, that one was 
tempted to touch them with the hand, to 
assure one’s self that they were not real.” 

And all this was for a single evening’s ex- 





hibition. Before sunrise the next morning the 
whole quantity of butter was thrown down 
into the ravine to serve as food for the crows. 


BOY LOGIO. 


E heard a good story, the other day, of 
our friend Rev. Alfred Taylor, the 
earnest, wide-awake editor of the Sunday 
School Workman, which, by the by, is a pa- 
per we can heartily commend as one that is 
alive to the wants of Sunday school superin- 
tendents, teachers, and all workers in that 
field. But to the story. Rev. A. T. is the 
happy father of four children, the youngest, 
A. T., Jr., rejoicing in five summers and a 
trifle over. His boys and girls, like some 
others we wot of, hugged their bed too lov- 
ingly. Hexthought to break up this habit, 
and so, as an inducement to early rising, 
promised four cents, three cents, two cents, 
and one cent, according as they should put 
in their appearance in the morning, but zoZh- 
ing if they were late to prayers, which service 
he holds before breakfast. There have been 
few cold breakfasts in that family since. 
Some little while after this arrangement had 
been in operation, two little cousins came to 
visit them. The first morning after their 
arrival, ‘‘prompt as a major,” A. T., Jr., 
bounded into the room where his father was. 
‘“*Good morning, papa; I want six cents.” 
“Good morning, my boy. What’s that?” 
‘‘T want six cents, papa.” ‘Six cents? No, 
four, my boy.” ‘* But I want szx cents, papa.” 
‘““Why so?” ‘* Why, papa, if it’s worth four 
cents to get down first when there’s four of 
us. I guess it’s worth s‘x when there’s six.” 
A. T., Jr.’s logic was too much for the Rev. 
A. T., and the six cents were immediately 
paid. The precedent being established, there 
was no backing down during the two weeks’ 
visit of the little cousins. Smart boy, that 
A. T., Jr. — ‘a chip of the old block.” 


—_——>—___—_ 


— Tue idea of furnishing guests with a 
bill of fare at meals is not a modern invention. 
More than two thousand years ago it was a 
custom in Greece to give each guest a bill of 
fare of what there was for dinner, ‘so that 
he might know what the cook was going to 
serve up.” ; 


— Ir is said that the frozen Norwegians, 
on the first sight of roses, dared not touch 
what they conceived were trees budding with 


fire. J 
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